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THE DOG WHO MADE A WILL. 

Amonest the Mohammedans the dog is 
regarded as an unclean animal. It is said 
that if a wet dog shook himself within forty 
steps of a member of the Shafi sect who was 
at prayer, that Puritan of Islam would rise 
and go through his ablutions and prayers 
from the beginning. Yet in the East, as in 
the West, the dog has grateful friends. The 
Rev. J. E. Hanauer, amongst the other 

ular stories which he has collected in 
elestine, records one which he heard in 
childhood of a Moslem who owned a beautiful 
greyhound, to which he was greatly attached. 
It died, and he buried it with his own hands 
in his garden :— 

“Enemies of his thereupon went and accused 
him of having interred an unclean beast with the 
respect due to a true believer. He thereupon 
informed the judge that ‘the dog had earned 
the right to decent burial by having left a will in 
which a large sum of money had been mentioned as 
a legacy to his worship.’ "—‘ Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement,’ July, 1904, p. 270. 

The same anecdote is told by Poggio of a 
Tuscan clergyman and his bishop (‘Face- 
tie,’ xxxvi.). This particular story of 


the end of his translation of sop, printed 
in 1484. When the spelling is modernized 
it presents no difficulty, though it bears 
unmistakable evidence of being, what it 
professes to be, a translation* :— 


“*Silver doth and causeth all things to be done 
unto the hallowing again of a place which is profane 
or interdict. As yeshall more] hear by this present 
fable of a priest dwelling in the country which 
sometime had a dog which he loved much. The 
which priest was much rich. The said dog by pro- 
cess of time died, and when he was dead he entered 
and buried it in the churchyard for cause of the 
great love which he loved him. It happed then on 
a day his bishop knew it by the advertisement of 
some other. Wherefore he sent for the said priest, 
and supposed to have of him a great sum of gold or 
else he should make him to be straitly punished. 
And then he wrote a letter unto the said priest of 
which the tenour contained only that he should 
come and speak with him. And when the priest 
had read the letters he understood well all the case, 
and presupposed or he thought in his courage that 
he would have of him some silver. For he knew 
well enough the conditions of his bishop, and forth- 
with he took his breviary and an hundred crowns 
with him. The prelate began to remember and to 
show to him the enormity of his misdeed. And to 
him answered the priest (which was right wise) 
saying in this manner: ‘O my right reveren 
father, if ye knew the sovereign prudence of which 
the said dog was filled ye should not be marvelled 
if he hath well deservedt for to be buried honestly 
and worshipfully among the men : he was all filled 
with human wit as well in his life as in the article 
of the death.’ And then the bishop said: *How 
may that be? Rehearse to me then all his life.’ 
‘Certainly, right reverend father, ye ought well to 
know that when he was at the point of death, he 
would make his testament, and the dog knowing 
your greet need and indigence, he bequeathed to 
you an hundred crowns of gold, the which | bring 
unto you. And then the bishop for the love of 
money he assoiled the priest, aaa also granted the 
said sepulture. And therefore silver causeth all 
thing to be granted or done.” 


The story was popular, and is to be found in 
‘Les Cent Nouvelles’ (96), ‘ Conviviales Ser- 
mones’ of Gastio, ‘Facetie’ of Dominichi 
the ‘ Novelle’ of Malespini, the ‘ Arcadia’ o 
Vacalerio, the ‘ Voyage de Syrie’ of Jean 
La Roque, the ‘Singe de Lafontaine’ of 
De Theis, the ‘Testament Cynique’ of 
Sedaine, the ‘ Fables’ of Barthélemy Im- 
bert, the ‘Schimpf und Ernst’ of Pauli (72), 
in the ‘ Contes Tartares’ of Gueulette, and 
in the ‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage (book v. ch. iii.). 
That it was used by the preachers we may 
infer from its presence in the collection of 
exempla of John Bromyard. These and other 
references are given in the last edition of 


* *The Fables of sop, as first printed by 
William Caxton in 1484.’ Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
London, 1889, 2 vols. 


Poggio was included by William Caxton at! 


+ Mr. Jacobs reads “deserayd,” which appa- 
rently should be ** deseruyd.” 
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Dunlop, in the translations of Poggio by 
Isidore Lisieux and Pierre des Brandes, and 
in Mr. Jacobs's edition of sop. 

The story, then. is both Oriental and Occi- 
dental, but the West, it would appear, may 
claim the oldest literary form. Abdallah ben 
Mahmoud ben Othman ben Ali, surnamed 
Lamai, should be gratefully remembered by the 
lovers of the humorous, for he wrote a book 
in which, by the example of the Prophet and 
the great men of old, he vindicated the rights 
of innocent jesting and story-telling. He 
died in the year of Hegira 958 (a.p. 1551), 
and one of his anecdotes is of a faithful 
dog, whose death was greatly regretted. 
The sorrowing master buried him in 
the garden, and gathered his friends to a 
funeral banquet, at which he pronounced 
many deserved praises on the defunct. 
But some of the guests were scandalized, 
and reported the matter, with malevolent 
exaggerations, to the Cadi, who 
summoned the master to explain why he had 
bestowed upon the unclean dog the obsequies 
which belonged of right only to the faithful 
disciples of the Prophet. “Such honours,” 
said the Cadi, “had not been rendered to the 
dog of the Seven Sleepers, nor to the ass of 
Ozair,” who is Esdras. The accused alleged 
the great intelligence of the deceased, and, 
as a proof thereof, mentioned that the dog 
had made a will, and amongst other legacies 
had left 200 aspers to the Cadi. “See,” said 
that worthy magistrate to his assistants, “how 
the good are exposed to envy and what 
things they have said of this honest man.” 
Then, turning to him, he said, “Since you 
have not said prayers for the soul of the 
deceased, let us begin them together.” This 
phrase is an untranslatable pun, meaning at 
once to begin prayers and to open a bag of 
gold. (See D'Herbelot, ‘ Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale.” s.v. ‘Cadhi.’) How much earlier than 
the sixteenth century the story was known 
in the East cannot be said. The story of the 


donkey that made a testament was known 
in the West in the thirteenth century. Rute- 


A few 


beuf’s is the oldest European form. 
lines may suffice to show his mettle :— 
Sire, ci n’afiert plus lone conte, 
Mes asnes at lone tans vescu, 
Mout avoie en li boen escu ; 
Il servi et volontiers, 
Moult loiaumont vingt ans entiers, 
Si je soie de Dieu assoux, 
Chascun an gaaing noit vingt sols, 
Tant qu'il ot espargnié vingt livres, 
Pour ce quw il soit d’enfer delivres, 
Les vo laisse en son testament. 
Et dit l’Esvesques, Diex l'ament, 
Et si li pardoint ses meflais, 
Et toz les peschiez qu'il at fais. 


This is given in Meon’s ‘ Fabliaux ’ (Paris, 
1808, iii. 70). 

A folio might be written on the longevity 
of jests, and the story of the dog who made 
a will would form an appropriate chapter of 
such a treatise. Wixuram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“AN OLD WOMAN WENT TO MARKET.” 


We have all, in our childhood’s days, 
| heard the story of a certain old woman we 
| went to market to buy a pig, and how on her 
| return journey she could not induce the said 
| pig to get over a stile, that she might get 
home in time to prepare her old man’s supper. 

It is surprising to find in a service book of 
|the Jewish synagogue what looks very like 
ithe origin of this delightful story. I here 
| present the two accounts for comparison. 
| The main facts of the nursery tale are 
| these: that as the old woman could not make 
| the pig get over the stile, she addressed a dog 
| who happened to be near with these words, 
|“ Dog, dog, bite pig ; pig won’t get over the 
| stile, and [ shan’t get home to-night, to get 

my old man’s supper.” But the dog refuses, 

‘and so she asks a stick to beat the dog, the 
| fire to burn the stick, the water to quench 
the fire, the ox to drink the water, the 
butcher to kill the ox, the rope to hang the 
butcher, the rat to gnaw the rope; and all 
these severally refusing, she appeals to the cat 
to eat the rat, and the cat consents upon being 
given, or promised, a saucer of milk. Then 
the cat began to eat the rat, the rat began to 
gnaw the rope, &c....... and the pig leapt over 
the stile,” and the old lady was in time to 
cook her goodman’s supper. 

In a book entitled ‘Service for the First 
Nights of Passover, according to the Cus- 
tom of the German and Polish Jews,’ with 
an English translation by the Rev. A. P- 
Mendes, on pp. 50, 51, occurs the following 
poem, which is to be said on the second night 
of the festival :— 

“One only kid, one only kid, which my father 
bought for two zuzim ; one only kid, one only kid. 

** And a cat came and devoured the kid which my 
oe bought for two zuzim ; one only kid, one only 

1d. 

“And a dog came and bit the cat which had 
devoured the kid which my father, &e. 

“Then a staff came and smote the dog which, &c. 

“Then a fire came and burnt the staff which, &c. 

“Then water came and extinguished the fire 
which, &c. 

“Then the ox came and drank the water which,,. 


** Then the slaughterer came and slaughtered the 
ox which, &e. 
“Then the Angel of Death came and slew the 
slaughterer who, &c. 


i 
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“Then came the Most Holy, blessed be He, and 
slew the Angel of Death, who had slain the 
slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, which had 
drunk the water, which had extinguished the fire, 
which had burnt the staff, which had smitten 
the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had 
devoured the kid, which my father bought for | 
two zuzim ; one only kid, one only kid.” 

The most popular interpretation of this 
parable is that the kid is Israel, the two 
zuzim the two tables of the law; the cat is 
Babylon, the dog Persia, the staff Greece, the 
fire Rome, the water the Turks—powers which 
in succession overthrew each other ; then the 
ox refers to Edom, by which term the Euro- 
pean nations are designated ; the slaughterer 
refers to the fearful war which will take place 
when the confederated armies of Gog, Magog, 
Persia, Cush, and Pul come up to drive the | 
sons of Edom from Palestine. The Angel 
of Death is the pestilence which shall destroy 
all the enemies of Israel ; and lastly the Most 
Holy shall establish His kingdon upon earth, 
under the rule of Messiah, the son of David. 

I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. H. W. Innes, LL.B., who was the first 
to point out to me the resemblance between 
the nursery story and the Jewish poem. 

Cur. Watson. | 


or Curistmas. (Continued 


Austin, W., of Lincoln’s Inn. Devotionis Augus- | 
tiniana Flamma, or certaine devout, godly and | 
learned Meditations. 1635. Sm. folio. —Contains | 
three ‘ Carrols for Christmas Day.’ 

Office de la Nuit et du Jour de Noel selon l’usage 
du Diocese de Paris......avee dix Considerations 
tirées de SS. Péres sur la Naissance de Nostre | 
Seigneur, par le Sieur Du Voisin.—Paris, 1677. | 
Sm. Svo. 

Christ's Birth miss-tim'd; or, a Resolution of the | 
Lord Carew’s Question, touching the true Time of 
the Conception and Birth both of John Baptist, and 
also of our Saviour, proving that Jesus Christ was | 
not born in December. By R. 8.—In the Phwniz, | 
vol. i., 1707. 

A New Christmas Carol, called the Merry | 
Christmas and Happy New Year.—At the end of 
* The Carpenter,’ Cheap Repository Tracts, 1795. 
Pp. 23, 24. 

A Garland of the Old Castleton [Derbyshire] 
Christmas Carols. Edited, with notes, by W. H. 
Shaweross, vicar of Bretforton, co. Worcester. | 
Hemsworth [co. York |, 1904.—l2mo, 6 leaves and 
paper cover. 

Christmas Carols, from Ancient Times to the | 
Present. Extracts from various writers.—Pub- | 
lished by Nelson, n.d. ; printed within borders, in 


red and blue. 7 
& B. 


“ Wassait.”—This word is defined by Prof. 
Skeat in his ‘Etymological Dict.’ as ‘ta 


festive occasion, a merry carouse.” I suggest 


that it is cognate with the O.N. ve:la, a 


| feast. In the neighbourhood of Sheffield a 


carol known as ‘Jolly Wessel’ is still sung 
at Christmas, and in 1875 I published a 
version of it in ‘Household Tales,’ &c. 
p. 107. It begins :— 

Our jolly wessel, 

Love and joy come to you, 

And to our wessel ; 

Pray God send you 

A happy new year. 

We ‘ve been a while a-wandering 

Amongst the leaves and greaves, 

And now we come a-wesseling, 

So plainly to be seen. 


I need not quote more, and it is enough to. 


say that the carol goes on to express a wish 
that the master and mistress of the house 
may have “a pocket full of money and a 
cellar full of beer,” and other good things. 
The children who sing it carry a decorated 
holly bough, and go round from house to 
house. Possibly readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
supply other versions of the carol. 

Now in the Danish parts of England Old 
Norse was once spoken, and, as Sheffield was 
such a district, 1 see no reason why the 
“jolly wessel” of our carol should not stand 
for O.N. Jéla-veizla, Yule banquet. In the 
third line Joo may be the holly bough, but 
too would make better sense. 

It may be objected that the O.N. z was 


| pronounced like fs, and that the ei of the 


first syllable would normally become long o 
in modern English, just as O.N. ste‘nn corre- 
sponds to the modern E. stone. I cannot say 
whether or not the first objection would be 
valid, but I am sure that the second would 
not be. Thus the O.N. svei/, a handle, is 
swaif in Derbyshire, not seroays. 

The following explanation of wassayl is 

given in Robert of Gloucester’s ‘Chronicle’ 
(Hearne, ed. 1724, p. 118) :— 
Men, pat knew the langage, seide, wat was wassayl, 
And pat he scholde pat bro3te onswere “drynkhayl.” 
An old Northern feast was essentially an 
ale-drinking. It is called él-drykkja, and 
even drykkja, in the sagas, so that Robert of 
Gloucester's “drink ale” is to the point as 
regards definition. 8. O. Appy. 


CuristmMas Customs, Games, &c.—In 
1479, at Bristol, the Mayor, the Sheriff, and 
their brethren received “Seynt Kateryns 
players” at their decors on St. Katherine’s 
Eve, and gave them drink and rewards ; and 
special ordinances were made for keeping the 
peace during the Christmas mumming-time, 
for which see Ricart’s ‘ Kalendar,’ pp. 80, 85. 
At Christmas, 2 Edward VI., the king gave 
daily alms for a week, the children of the 
chapel sang “ Gloria in Excelsis,” the heralds 
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received largesse, and ten loads of green boughs 
were placed in the royal privy chamber at 
Hampton Court and Oatlands ; but the king’s 
offering on Christmas Day was ni/ (‘Trevelyan 
Papers, ii. 16). The Prayer-Book of 1549 was 
compared to a Christmas game (‘Troubles of 
the Prayer-Book, 1549,’ p. 169). The word 
Christ-tide is used in 1629 in ‘ Diary of John 
Rous,’ p. 46. Inthe same year Mr. Viccars, | 
of Stamford, in Lincolnshire, preached against 

the keeping of Christmas as superstitious, | 
and said that Christ was not born on 
25 December, for which he was condemned 
by the High Commission Court (‘ Star | 
Chamber Cases,’ pp. 200, 222). The disturb- | 
ances at Canterbury in 1648 are noticed in 

Gostling’s ‘ Walk,’ 1777, p. 8, where a note 

says that the history is to be seen at large in 

the ‘History of Independency.’ Dr. W. de 

Gray Birch’s ‘Catalogue of the Bute MSS. | 
of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands,’ | 
1904, tells of the Christmas diversions of the 

nuns in 1652, and how in 1792 masqueraders | 
danced in church. There are many notes on 

the “ Christmas Lord,” the “ boar’s head,” and 

on Christmas Day under the Commonwealth, 

in Baker's ‘ Hist. S. John’s Coll., Camb..,’ ed. 

Mayor, i. 121, 445 ; ii. 573, 649. At Malwood 

there was a famous oak which bloomed on 

Christmas Day and faded at night (Pococke’s 

* Travels,’ ii. 242). W. C. B. 


Woorsc Starr.—Prof. Angelo de Guber- 
natis writes in his ‘ Mythologie des Plantes,’ 
1878, tome i. p. 62 :— 

* Ainsi le jeune prétendant des Abruzzes, pour 
savoir si la jeune fille aime et laccepte comme 
époux, dépose & la porte de sa maison un tronc de 
chéne : si la jeune fille le retire, le jeune amoureux 
wend courage et entre dans la maison; si elle 
Ie laisse A sa place, le prétendant le reprend et se 
retire en bon ordre.” 

An analogous usage in ancient Japan is 
given in Terashima’s ‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 
1713 (reprint 1884), tome Ixv. p. 1110, thus :— 

** Tradition says it was formerly a custom here 
{the district of Nambu] for any wooer to plant a 
staff about a foot long, and painted in variegated 
style, before the entrance of the maiden’s house. It 
was called ‘ nishiki-gi’ (variegated wood), which 
the lady would take in if she consented to his pro- 
posal; otherwise, even though several thousand | 
specimens of such wood were planted, she would | 
not take them inside.” | 
Kumacusu Minakata. | 


Warts.—When the judges held the assizes | 
at Hereford in July, 1601, they gave 2s. 6d. 
to the “ waites of cittie ” (‘ Camden. Misc.,’ 
IV. art. ii. p. 49). At Pontefract, in 1657, | 
the town-waits had coats and cognizances, 
coats of blue cloth faced with white taffety 
“‘as formerly” ; in 1701-4 they had three old | 


| pp. 36, 266, 363). 


silver badges for the fiddlers, and in 1725 
1/. 7s. 5d. was paid to the “musicians” (R. 
Holmes, ‘ Pontefract Book of Entries,’ 1882, 
There were waits at Wake- 
field in 1670, and their silver badge, dated 
1688, is engraved in Walker's Wakefield 
Cathedral,’ 1888, p. 307. One of the Halifax 
waits died in 1696 (‘ Diaries’ of O. Hey wood, 
ii. 180). W. C. B. 

Waits: 


CuristmMas CAROLS: GUISERS.— 


| There were such things as these, one believes, 


when Dickens wrote ‘A Christmas Carol,’ 
but were they known in Dickens- land? 
Away in the Midlands, at any rate, each 


| Christmas brought round the carol singers, 
some with instruments of music and some 


without, and at our doors tuneful notes filled 
the frosty air, and made children at least 
dream afterwards of 

Angels from the clouds descending ; 
and to them 

Hark! the herald angels sing 
was realistic. There was no going to sleep on 
Christmas Eve, though children were abed 
long before the stroke of twelve. They lay 
awake listening for the waits and the carol 


|singers, and heard them as they grouped 


around the house-door. Then came the sound 
of the pitch-fork, as the leader gave them the 
pitch, and then the carol came into being 
with full swing from a score of hearty throats. 
There has been no singing since like that 
which then rolled around the house, and the 
chorus following each verse will never be 
forgotten, for it was full of harmonious 
twists and turns, rolling in one after another 
and oft repeated. The waits came next, a 
village band, home-made as it were, fiddle as 
leader, with bass fiddle, clarionet, trombone, 
triangle, and other instruments under him. 
These presented carols—hymns without words 
—with strange introductions, variations, and 
finales, some of them home-made like the 
band of waits. These were of the midnight 
time; and later, or more correctly early in the 
morning, came the children with lesser carols, 


| their little round of verses ending with 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress too,* 

And all the little children 

That round the table go! 

The 'Guisers (disguisers) sometimes came 
on the Eve, but it was their time properly 
on the night following Christmas Day. They 
gave ‘Saint George ’—known by other titles, 
‘Th’ owd Tup’ or ‘T’ owd Hoss,’ plays 


{* In the West Riding the line was “ The mis- 
ter-ess also.” } 
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which varied according to circumstance and 1750/1. He left his estates, after some lega- 
the ability of the band, each play ending | cies to his servants, to his surgeon, Mr. John 


with demands for money made by “ Little | Dunn. 


He was never married. Hasted, in 


Devil Doubt,’ and when it was over, the| his ‘History of Kent,’ with his occasiona} 


*Guisers had cake, or pie, and a hot drink of 

“elderberry wine,” the Christmas drink of 

the Midlands. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CHRISTMAS UNDER CHARLES I.—Edward 
Fisher, Esq., in his ‘Christian Caveat to the 
Old and New Sabbatarians,’ fourth ed., 1652, 

. 63, sums up the customs to which the 

-uritans objected :— 


“Mostof them teach that it is unlawfull to ring 
the bels in peale upon the Lords day: to eat 
mince-pies, plumb-porrage, or brawn in December ; 
to trim the church or private house with holly and 
ivy about Christmas, or to strew it with rushes 
about midsummer ; to stick a rosting peece of beef 
with rosemary; or to stick a sprig of rosemary in 
acollar of brawn when it is brought to the table; | 


to play at cards or bowles; to hawk or hunt; to | 


give money to a servants or apprentises box, or to 
send a couple of capons or any other present toa 
friend in the twelve-dayes.” 

Also they said that “ blazes” in the chimneys 
at Christmas, and Christmas “ kariles,” were 
superstitious, pp. 64-6, with much more to 
the same effect. W. C. B. 


Caristmas Corncipences.—In a volume of 
scraps in the British Museum is the follow- 
ing :— 

“*A celebrated whip who drives from the Blue 

Boar, Holborn, was born on Christmas Day, his 
wife was born on Christmas Day, he has three 
children born on Christmas Day, and five christened 
on that anniversary.—Stockport Advertiser.” 
This is from Creed’s ‘Signs of Taverns,’ | 
vol. vi, under ‘George and Blue Boar,’ | 
acquired by the Museum in 1859. No date 
for the newspaper is given, but even if it 
were, it would not enable us to verify the | 
truth of this remarkable series, as no names 
or places or dates are given. As Mr. W. J. 
Thoms was sceptical as to centenarians, I feel 
dubious as to such coincidences. AYEAHR. 


Artuur SnHorter.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for! 
28 Dec., 1861 (2™ 8. xii. 521), there is a query 
under the above heading, which in subsequent 
issues received some replies, which only 
showed how little was known of this gentle- 
man. He was the youngest son of John and | 
Elizabeth (née Phillips) Shorter, of Bibrook, 
Kennington, near Ashford, Kent, and brother 
to Lady Walpole. He was born circa 1690-5, 
and succeeded to his father’s estate on the 
death of his brother John in 1745. He had 
but poor health the latter part of his life, 
which was spent at Bath, where he died and 


inaccuracy, confuses him with his brother 
Capt. Erasmus Shorter, who died on 23 Nov., 
1753. 

That this note will meet the eyes of Mr. 
Joun Pavin who penned the 
original query some forty-three years ago, I 
can hardly hope, still I trust the above in- 
formation may be of interest to your readers. 

Leopotp A. VIDLER. 
The Stone House, Rye, Sussex. 


TueopHany. — In the early Church this 
name was given to the whole festal period, 
including Christmas and Epiphany. The 
name, however, lingered on, apparently for 
the latter feast. In the twelfth century the 
tenant of the manor of Chingford promised 
to find two sureties “infra hoc et Theo- 
phaniam” (‘Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ p. 135, 
and introd. p.c). In the fourteenth-century 
‘French Chronicle of London’ it appears as 
le tiffanie,” p. 15, and “le 


Hicu Mountaty. — An obvious oversight 
is responsible for the following :— 

“The Mountain of Benvoirloch, three thousand 
and three hundred miles in perpendicular height, 
rises by a gentle ascent from Loch Ern,” &c.— 


was buried in the Abbey Church on 14 Feb., | presented a beautiful woman to the King of Tsu, 


Newte, ‘A Tour in England and Scotland’ (1791), 


p. 223. 


Evidently feet should be read instead of 
miles. AYEAHR. 


Tue Enviep Favourite.—In Clouston’s 
‘Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 1887, vol. ii. 
p. 456, the following résumé of the first in- 
cident of this well-known story is given :— 

“The story, we have seen, was known in the 
twelfth century, or three hundred years before the 
Turkish romance of the ‘ Forty Vizirs’ was com- 
posed ; yet it is curious to tind that in the Ottoman 
version, as in the ‘Contes Dévots,’ the * Gesta,’ 
and the ‘ Novelle Antiche,’ the envious man pre- 


| tends to the king that his favourite says he has a 


foul breath: in the second Indian version from 
Vernieux the envious giirtt tells the king that the 
fakir turns his face away in order that his majesty 
should not discover from his breath that he is a 
drunkard.” 

That the earlier Chinese were familiar with 
such a story is evident from the following 
passage in the ‘ Kan-pi-tsze,’ written in the 
third century B.c.—several copies of which I 
have, but not here, so I now reproduce it 
from the quotation in the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui- 


| han,’ 1703, tom. cclx. fol. 836 :— 


“Some years before 306 B.c.] the King of Wei 


; 
| 
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who liked her exceedingly. Then his principal 
mistress, Ching-Chiu, said to her: ‘The king likes 
you very much, but only your nose he dislikes to 
see; so, if you will cover your nose every time you 
see him, you shall never lose his favour.’ She acted 
according to the advice, which caused the king to 
ask Ching-Chiu, *‘ What makes this new favourite of 
mine cover her nose in my presence?” The reply 
was, ‘It seems she hates your majesty’s breath,’ 
whereon the enraged sovereign ordered her nose 
to be severed.” 


The ‘San-pu-ku-shi, written about the | 


third century a.p., quoted in the same ency- 
clopewdia, l.c., fol. 84a, attributes the cause of 


the Emperor Wu-ti killing his heir-apparent | 


in the year 91 B.c. to the latter's adopting a 
wicked courtier’s advice and covering his 
own nose with paper before the emperor, 
then sutfering from disease. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


THe Vinery at Hampton Court.—The 
following extract from the 7'imes of 10 Dee. 
seems to be worthy of a niche in the columns 

“The King is having the vinery at Hampton 
Court Palace rebuilt, and workmen are now engaged 
in the erection of the new building. For this pur- 
pose it has been found necessary to take away a 
portion of the gardener’s house. The old vine 
house, which has been enlarged several times, 
shelters the famous vine which was planted in 1768 
from a slip off a vine at Valentines, near Wanstead, 
Essex. itherto the public have been allowed in 
the vinery itself, but on account of the dust raised, 
which had a detrimental effect on the grapes, the 
Royal vine in the new house will be protected with 
a glass enclosure, and through this it will be 
viewed by the public. The vine will also be 
situated at a greater distance from the glass roof. 
The paving stones forming the floor of the old vine 
house are to be removed, This it 1s hoped will 
benetit the roots of the old vine. The principal 
branch is over 114ft. in length, and the greatest 
girth isover45in. Some forty years ago the yield 
of the vine was between 2,500 and 2,500 bunches, 
weighing about I lb. each, but of late years the 
grapes have been thinned out considerably, and at 
the end of this summer only about 700 bunches 
were allowed to mature.” 

Ricuarp Epceumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Poem By Cow.ey.—A little discovery which 
I have made recently of some lines by the 
pest Cowley, which have never, I believe, 
een included in any volume of his works, 
may perhaps be worth public mention. 
Cowley wrote a Pindaric ode on the death of 
Katherine Philips (“the matchless Orinda”), 
which occurred in 1664. It ends in all the 
editions of the poet I have seen—including 
the so-often-reprinted folio edition of 1668, 
in which the ode first appeared in a Cowley 
volume, Tonson’s great edition of 1710, and 


| clipping off of superfluous hair of the 
G. 


Dr. Grosart’s “ Chertsey Worthies ” edition— 
with the lines :— 

So well Orinda did herself prepare 

In this much ditferent clime for her remove 

To the glad world of poetry and love. 
|_ Looking over the edition of Katherine 
| Philips published in 1667, in which Cowley’s 
| tribute was first printed, I found that the 
|ode had there the following very “ Cowleian” 
additional lines :— 

There all the blest do but one body grow 

And are made one too with their glorious head, 

Whom there triumphantly they wed 

After the secret contract past below ; 

There Love into Identity does go 

the first Unity’s monarchique throne, 

The Centre that knits all, where the 

Great Three ’s but One. 

Dr. Grosart does not mention these addi- 
tional verses in his notes on the ode, and I 
feel sure their existence is quite unknown. 
It would be interesting to know to whose 
judgment their omission from the collected 
edition of 1668 was due—whether to Cowley’s 
own or to Bishop Sprat’s, to whom in his 
will the poet left the revising of his works. 
The lines are of no special intrinsic value, 
but I think any buried verses by such a 
writer as Cowley are worth disinterment. 

J. M. ATTeNBoRovGH. 


Asses Hypnorizep.—Some Basks of both 
French and Spanish Navarre have given me 
the following details on the folk-lore of their 
region. If you knock a donkey down, bellow 
very loudly into its ear, and stop the ear, 
before you end your braying, with a large 
stone, the astonished quadruped will lie in 
an apparently dead sleep for an hour or 
more. Dopeson. 


* Botte.” (See ante, p. 479.)—In the 
notice of ‘The Flemings in Oxford’ the 
reviewer had a question as to the meaning 
of the word 4olling. Lolling is defined in 
John Craig's dictionary as ‘‘a tree which 
has been shorn of its leaves and branches.” 
Hence, no doubt, the word here means the 

> horse. 
Cc. W 

‘East Lynne.’—Mr. Lang, in Longmen’s 
Magazine, supposes that this novel may be 
derived from the story of Nephele. There 
may be some likeness, but it does not extend 
to the whole of the stories. Twice have I 
yointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ the resemblance 
yetween ‘East Lynne’ and ‘ Dix Ans de la 
Vie d'une Femme,’ a play by Scribe and 


j}another dramatist, which must have been 
acted at least twenty years before the publi- 
cation of the novel. My first letter, or letters, 
on the subject appeared about the year 1870 ; 
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my second about 1887. ‘Frou-Frou’ is like- | 


wise, in its plot, a copy of this play, of which 
a full account is given in the memoirs of 
Alexandre Dumas. ‘ Frou-Frou’ was said to 
be an imitation of ‘East Lynne’ by some 
people who did not know the older play. I 
never have imputed plagiarism to the authors 
of ‘East Lynne’ and ‘Frou-Frou.’ Dialogue 
and characters are their own ; but the story 
is not theirs. E. YARDLEY. 


House Sicns.—In Exchequer depositions 
of the time of James I. mention is made of 
two curious signs: ‘* The Weeping Eye” and 
“The Angel in the House.” The latter, it 
will be remembered, has been used in modern 
times as the title of a book by a well-known 
author. 

At Tooting a public-house is distinguished 
by the name of “The Old Angel.” This de- 
scription can scarcely be said to harmonize 


And thus a child’s singular anser was 
'so construed as to convey the idea of 
plurality. 

| How the matter was made clear to the 
infant mind I know not, as the train moved 
}on at that moment and the discussion came 
| to an end. Wa. UNDERHILL. 
170, Merton Road, Wimbledon. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


BRINGING IN THE YuLeE “ CroG.”—Years 
ago, in the early days of the /Jlustrated 
London News, were pictures by John Gilbert 
lof Christmas customs, one of which was the 


with our idea of ministering spirits ‘‘ever | bringing home of the Yule clog by a number 
bright and fair,” though it is possible in this | of persons, with children dancing, dogs bark- 
instance that, in the adoption of the form ing, and other signs of a joyful time. Is 
given above, the object may have been to} there any old reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can 


claim priority over some other ** Angel” in | 


the same locality. 

In approaching Worthing by way of the 
village of Lancing, I noticed, a few years 
ago, a roadside inn bearing the designation 
of “The Half- Brick.” This strange sign 
must have been chosen for some special 
reason, and one is led to wonder what it 
could have been. Wa. UNDERHILL. 

170, Merton Road, Wimbledon. 


Goose v. Grese.—I was travelling by rail- 
way to Victoria, and the train had been 


stopped in order that the tickets might be_ 


collected. A lady and her little girl occupied 


seats opposite to me. Suddenly the child | 


aroused attention by exclaiming, “ Gooses !” 
only that and nothing more, to use the words 
of the poet. 

The mother, naturally surprised, turned to 


her, and said with some annoyance, “ My dear, | 


don’t be absurd ; there is no such word. If 
you mean one only, it is ‘goose’; if you mean 
more than one, you must say ‘ geese’—never 
* gooses.’” 

“ But, ma,” came the quick reply, “it és 
* gooses.’ ” 

“ Now that is naughty. A little girl should 
not contradict. I shall be very angry if you 
are so obstinate.” 

** But, reaily, ma, it 7s ‘gooses.’ See,” per- 
sisted the owner of a small finger, which now 


call to mind any incident of the hke nature? 
| I can remember seeing children engaged in 
| pulling over the snow with a rope bundles 
| of faggots which they had gathered in hedge- 
| bottoms and amongst the clumps of trees ; 
and I have seen men carrying clogs of wood— 
| root stumps of fallen trees, to be split up by 
wedges into Yule clogs. Yule “logs” and 
| Yule **clogs” mean the same. In Derbyshire 
'“clog” is the form mostly in use, “log” 
being used in speaking of a considerable 
section of a tree, or rough piece of timber. 
Tuos. RatcLirre. 


Worksop. 


Cuinese Nominy.—In West Yorkshire, 
about 1875, the grooms, stable-boys, butchers’ 
lads, and others of the kin of Sam Weller, 
had a“ Chinese” nominy of which they made 
a good deal of mystery, and the learning of 
which they considered quite an accomplish- 
ment. I forget the earlier part, but it ended 

Katty had a cow, 
Kittywarry, kattywarry, I ching go. 
There was a translation, which rather gave 


itself away by using a proper name dis- 
| similar from anything in the original, which 


translation ran thus :— 
Once in China there lived a man, : 
His name was Ramo ramo r'yrie Tan, 
His legs were long, his feet were small, 
Chinee feller couldn’t walk at all. 


pointed to a hoarding covered with pictorial | Has the thing any history or any meaning? 
and printed announcements. There was to | And does it still persist ? 


seen, in very bold lettering, the notice of 


a new issue of ‘ Mother Goose's Fairy Tales.’ | 


H. SNowpen Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 
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Str Henry Worron.—In a letter of 
13 November, 1611, John Chamberlain writes 
that Sir Henry Wotton had recommended a 

ainter named Bilford to Henry, Prince of 
Vales, with a wager of three of Wotton’s 
pictures against three of the prince’s horses 
that Bilford would make a better portrait of 
the prince than “Isaac, the French painter 
in the Blackfriars.” “ Isaac” was, no doubt, 
Isaac Olivier, the miniaturist. Is anything 
known of Bilford ? 

Can any reader supply information about 
a book, ‘ Johannes Britannicus de Re Metal- 
lica,’ mentioned in the ‘ Reliquizs Wottoniane,’ 
fourth edition, p. 364? LP.S 


Fixcer. — Whence comes 
the idea that the wedding ring is placed on 
the third finger of the left hand because a 
nerve in that finger is specially connected 
with the heart? In ‘The Garden of Allah, 
recently published, it is alluded to as a 
remark of St. Isidore’s on the fact ; and ina 
recent number of the Academy and Literature 
a correspondent, in replying to a query, states 
that it can be traced to remote Egyptian 
antiquity. What do doctors say ? 

E. M. W. 


[ Many articles on the wedding ring appear 4* S. 
i. 510, S61; ii. 14, 47, 333, 427. At the second 
reference it is said: ** The fourth finger of the left 
hand is that on which the ring has been generally 
worn. Aulus Gellius says, on the authority of 
Appian, that a small nerve runs from this finger to 
the heart. This theory, of course, has been exploded | 
by modern anatomists, but in many counties of 
England it is called the healing finger, and wounds | 
are stroked with it.”] 


Amyot’s ANonymity.—Under Heliodorus 
in the bibliographies of Brunet and Graesse 
(the latter appears to have built upon the 
formers foundation) one finds that the 
‘Histoire .Ethiopiqve’ of Heliodorus was 
translated * de Grec en Francois” by Jacques 
Amyot, the first edition having been printed 
in Paris in 1546, and others being mentioned. 
On turning to ‘Jacques Amyot’ in those 
valuable 7'résovs one learns that this author’s 
name is to be seen under ‘ Longus et Plutar- 
chus.’ Why was his translation of Heliodo- 
rus omitted there? Neither of these catalogs, 
however (and I| beg the printer to eschew the 
barbarous orthography which imposes cata- 
logue upon our sufficiently illogical English 
writing !), indicates the edition published “A 
Roven,” 1596. There are copies of this in the 
B.M. and the Bodleian. The name of Jacques 
Amyot does not appear on the “ frontispice ” 
(as the word was correctly written by English 
authors of the Caroline period; for it has 


nothing to do with piece), or elsewhere in the 


volume. But does he not covertly insinuate 


it on p. 12, between ‘Proesme dv Translatevr” 


and the beginning of ‘Le Premier Livre’? 
One finds there : ** Au Lecteur. Amy Lecteur, 
ne blasme de ce liure L’autheur premier, ni 
la sollicitude Du translateur, qui Francois le 
te liure,” &c. Does not the play upon livre 
suggest that Amyot wished to be amy au 
Lecteur? This is the free end of my query. 
E. 8. Dopaeson. 


Queen Anne’s Last YeArs.—In a letter 
dated 12 November, 1745, part of an old 
family correspondence in my possession, the 
writer, a barrister or student of the Middle 
Temple, says, “A book of 4 shillings price 
appeared about fourteen months ago, regard- 
ing the four last years of Queen Ann, which 
I shall send.” What book can this be? It is 
generally understood (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) 
that Swift’s book on the same subject was 
published for the first time in 1758. 

cL. 8. 

Epwarp THE Conressor’s Cuatr.—In the 
Tatler of 16 November there is a short 
paragraph, ‘A Historic Pageant,’ which, 
referring to Mrs. Arthur Paget’s accident, 
states :— 

**No one has been kinder or more attentive than 
King Edward, who never fails when he is in town 
to pay a visit to his old friend, on which occasions 
it is interesting to hear that his Majesty always 
sits in the chair of Edward the Contessor, which 
has long been one of Mrs. Paget’s most cherished 
possessions. 

Is anything known of the history of the 
chair in question? I have no idea of its 
shape—which might be some guide to its 
age—but I cannot believe that it is authentic. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Maze at Sevitte.—On the pavement of a 
pavilion in the garden of the Alcazar, at 
Seville, is the delineation of a maze. Could 
and would some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly send me a plan of this, through the 
Editor, or refer me to any not inaccessible 
book which contains a print of it? 

Sr. SwWITHIN. 


MSS.— What has become 
of the MSS. of Smart Lethieullier, of 
Aldersbrook, in the county of Essex? They 
included, amongst many other interesting 

apers, ‘A Compleat History of the Abbey of 
sarking.’ The author died about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Rupert WontTNER. 

Inner Temple. 


“CaT IN THE WHEEL.’—In the St. James's 
Gazette of Friday, 9 December, in ‘The Life 


& 


= 
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Story of Two Slum Children,’ by Lady Henry | owner. The card is very highly glazed, with 


Somerset, the two children amuse themselves 
in Regent’s Park by turning cat in the wheel 


on the soft green grass. Is this an accepted 


variant of ‘*Catherine wheel”? I do not 


remember having come across it before. 
SHERBORNE. 


Sreatinc no Crime. — Boccaccio’s ‘ De- 
cameron,’ Day x. Nov. iv., makes Messer 
Gentil Carisendi say to his friend :— 

“Io mi ricordo avere alcuna volta inteso, in 
Persia essere, secondo il mio judicio, una piacevole 
usanza: la quale é, che quando alcuno vuole somma- 
mente onorare il suo amico, egli lo’nvita a casa sua, 
e quivi gli mostra quella cosa, 0 moglie o amica o 
figlivola o checche si sia, laquale egli A pit cara; 
affermando che se egli potesse, cosi come questo 
gli mostra, molto pit volentieri gli mosteria il cuor 
suo.” 

Did sach a custom ever actually exist in 
Persia? 

Apparently somewhat allied to this is what 
we read in Kitamura’s ‘ Kiya Shoran,’ c. 1800 
(reprint Tokyo, 1882, tom. viii. fol. 4a), re- 
lating to the saturnalian usages that were 
current in the Far East in past ages :— 


“{ Before the sixteenth century in Japan] people 
used, on the sixteenth of the seventh moon, to 
practise the so-called unexpected entrance( 7'sutoir%i), 
which was to enter halls and apartments quite 
unceremoniously in order to behold whatever they 
were desirous of seeing on ordinary days, such as 


Kin (ended 1234) laws were extremely severe against 
larceny. But on the sixteenth of the first moon 

stealing was sanctioned to pass as joking; and no 

punishment followed the then stealing of even | 
wives, daughters, treasures, money, carriages, and | 
horses. Therefore everybody had to watch strictly | 
on that day, but to let any thief go off with laughter. 

Finding no special treasure to steal, the intruder | 
would not disdain to carry off such trifles as a/! 
wallet, a pick, or what not. Even ladies would | 
enter other households without veiling, to instigate 
the handmaids and concubines to steal drinking 
vessels whilst their master was receiving guests in 
the front room. Afterwards, when the proper 
owner recognized the stolen objects, or the stealer 
himself exhibited them, the former would redeem 
them with the present of tea and a collation, or a j 
jug [of wine], or cakes. Further, instances were not 
scarce of lovers carrying off girls with whom they 
had previously arranged so to do. Should the girl 
wish to remain in the carrier's house, she was 
allowed to do as she chose....... During the Mongol 
dynasty of Yuen (1280-1367) for the first three days 
of the year theft was publicly allowed, and the 
thieves were let go with laughter, even the stealers 
of wives and daughters remaining unpunished.” 


KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Armorial Visitixe Carps. — A visiting 
card has come recently into my possession, 
bearing the coat of arms with motto of the 


the name of the owner printed (from stone, 

| apparently) in faded script. I found it 
|amongst some papers which belonged to his 
| granddaughter, and of which the last bore 
‘traces of having been written in the year 
1834. The name and address on the card were 
|“Mr. Gwynne, Gwern Vale House.” It would 
_ be interesting to learn if armorial cards were 
at any time customary ; in fact, personally, I 
‘should be glad to know the approximate date 
of their introduction into England. Gwern 
Vale House is near Crickhowell, in Brecon- 
shire. M. G. McELuicorr. 


“Cursats.”—In the Daily Telegraph of 
19 November is an account of an annual 
| payment of ten shillings by the Tenby Cor- 
poration to the Crown for a “ farm of cursals, 
defined to be “reeds growing in the sea 
belonging to St. Michael’s.” The sea is pre- 
' sumed to be at St. Michael’s, Pembroke, where 
‘the Corporation holds property under the 
'Crown. The payment has been made un- 
| interruptedly fe centuries, though the privi- 
‘lege of cutting the reeds has long ceased to 
be exercised. What is the explanation of 


| Beplics. 
OXENHAM EPITAPHS. 
(10 §. ii. 368, 411.) 

I am afraid this stone will not be traced 
beyond the lapidary’s shop in Fleet Street. 
It is mentioned in a rare tract, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum and leian 
Library, and entitled :— 


“A True Relation of An ag in the 
likenesse of a Bird with a white brest, that 


wares of rarity, the daughters, daughters-in-law, | 


wives, mistresses, &c....... In the Tartar empire of | 


| appeared hovering over the Death-Beds of some 


of the children of Mr. James Oxenham, of Sale 
Monachorum, Devon, Gent. Confirmed by sundry 
witnesses as followeth in the ensuing Treatise. 
London : Printed by I. O. for Richard Clutterbuck, 
And are to be sold at the Sign of the Gun in Little 
Brittain neere 8. Botolph’s Church. 1641.” 

It gives an account of the deaths within a 
few days of each other, and preceded in 
each instance by the appearance of a white- 
breasted bird, in September, 1635, of John, 
Thomazine, Rebeccah, and Thomazine Oxen- 
ham (the last being a child in its cradle) ; 
and also mentions that the apparition 
appeared over the death-bed of Grace, 
grandmother of the said John Oxenham, in 
1618, and that the 

‘“‘reverend Father of our Church......hath given 
approbation for a monument to bee erected in the 
Church for the perpetuall memoriall of the fact, 
which was accordingly performed by the care an 
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labour of Edward Marshall, Tomb-maker under Mr. Everarp Home CoLEMAN’S reference 
St. Dunstan's Church in the West in Fleet St.” goes so far back that possibly it may not be 
Although Mr. Marston does not mention | available to Mr. E. Marston and the majority 
it in his reference, Howell's letter (at any | of readers. Reference may, therefore, | 
rate in the first edition, 1645) says :— made to the fact that the Oxenham family 
“At the bottom of the stone ther is ‘Here lies | lived for generations at South Tawton(Devon), 
Elizabeth Oxenham, mother of the said John, who | near which is situated Oxenham Manor House, 
died 16 years since, when sucha Bird with a White- | }u+ the whereabouts of the inscribed stone 
1@ Hames in the tract are not the same | +). family have been interred in and around 
as given by Howell, but it will be noticed its church of St. Andrew from time im- 
mole him tame to the best of his memorial, but the register contains no entry 
e Cc 2. 4 
. . of a John Oxenham’s burial in 1632. 
Although the facts related in this tract “o0 late Mr. R. W. Cotton read a paper 
and Howell's Familiar Letters (published | anon the Oxenham omen, at Crediton, in 
in succeeding editions from 1645 to 1754) | July, 1882, and this is preserved in the pub- 
caused widespread interest, the stone could lished 7'ransactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
not be traced. Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia few nd for that year 
(Devon vol., 1822) states that the monument It may be recollected that the first chapter 
was not existing at Zeal Monachorum, and of Charlies Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’ is 
} tee that there was no reference to the entitled ‘How Mr. Oxenham saw the White 
Oxenham family in the registers of that) Bird’ Therein the author gives the date as 
parish. (As a antes as fact there are only 1575, and records how John Oxenham, espying 
four entries in the register of burials for 1635, something in the air, that no one else around 
dated 26 May, 18 September, and 18 October, him saw, cried in alarm, “There! Do you 
to say, portion of the leaf)... it? The bird !—the bird with the white 
ha: me Saieet between 26 May and 18 Sep breast!” Presently he left the room in a 
tember, entries big enough to have contained | « regular blue funk,” and Mrs. Leigh, who was 
the four Oxenham burials.) | present, remarked to Sir Richard Grenvil :— 
The Oxenham family having settled from 7 : 
a very early period, as readers of ‘ Westward |,“ That bird has been seen for generations before 
Ho!’ will reme om diy Olen h Taw oe | the death of any of his family. I know those who 
oO. Wilt remember, at South Lawton, 1M | were at South Tawton when his mother died, and 
Devonshire, where there is an Oxenham his brother also, and they both saw it. God help 
estate which passed from the family at the | him! for, after all, he is a proper man.” 
end of the eighteenth century by marriage Harry Hes. 
to the Aclands, and thence to the Hoares, Fair Park, Exeter. 
our attention might be turned there, especially 
as South Zeal (South Sele) i arish— 
t ti that parish Cosas pe (10 i. 247, 332, 458 ; 
at one time largely owned by the Oxenhams | .. ~;- I cheered by the notice Dox 
8") FLoRENcIO DE Unacon has taken of my 


(Sele) Monachorum, such confusion occasion- } 
ally arising in these enlightened days even. | 12340": 
The white-bird tradition has always been by the helpful contri ony to oo & Q. id 
associated with this parish, and there is a| teresting 
mural tablet in the church to the memory of ts tho th 
William Oxenham, who died in December, | °&%° about an altar, and though — are 
1743, after the apparition had appeared. three at Burgos, ane they 
The church was restored about 1880, but| but piled one on two like Italian heraldic 
although every care was taken of the old | monti,* they may be survivals “ the oe se 
stones, some dated early in the seventeenth | which was not ee i emg 
century, nothing was known of the “huge | origin. I have seen _ ent ostric i eges in 
marble monument” forming the subject of | Oriental churches — he ape gs Res oe 
this communication, neither does the burial | regarded ‘ie "Wilkinson's 
register contain the four entries of 1635, but | Son. I nes 
the following one—“1618. Gratia uxor Johaiis | Manners and Customs we if 
Oxenham sepult. Secundo die Septem ”—| Egyptians’ at hand just now, but, i ha 
doubtless refers to the Grace mentioned at | quote at second-hand from a paper by the 
the foot of the missing stone. 
Polwhele’s ‘ History of Devonshire’ (1793) 
said it could not be traced. 


* It may be mentioned that the Théatins, accord- 
ing to Dr. Woodward, bear a cross-Calvary on a 
mountain of three coupeauz (‘ Eccles. Heraldry, 


W. Curzon Yeo. p. 424). 
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late Dr. Embleton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
* Eggs,’ he says (vol. iii. p. 20, ed. 1837) :— 

“The purposes to which the eggs [of the ostrich] 
were applied are unknown ; but we may infer, from 
a religious prejudice in their favour among Christians 
of Egypt, that some superstition was connected with 
them, and that they were suspended in the temples 
of the ancient Egyptians, as they still are in the 
churches of the Copts...... They consider them the 
emblems of watchfulness. Sometimes they use 
them with a different view ; the rope of their lamps 
is passed through the egg in order to prevent the 
rats coming down and drinking the oil, as we were 
assured by the monks of Dayr Antonios.” 

I should conjecture, from a passage in 
Philip de Thaun’s ‘ Livre des Creatures,’ that 
such eggs would also be employed to exemplify 
the religious life in conventual communities. 
He is discoursing of a bird called asida, which 
is evidently our friend the ostrich. It leaves 
its eggs in the sand for the sun to hatch :— 


Sacez icest oisel nus mustre essample bel: 

Issi fait hom sened que Dés ad espired : 

Ses aus guerpist en terre pur l’amur Deu conquere, 
Celui ki lengendrat, la mére ki le portat, 

‘Tuz ces de sun linage, tant est de sainte curage, 

Si cum funt saint canonie, ermite, e saint monie ; 
E cel merite averunt de tut le ben qu'il funt, 

Si cum la beiste fait quant il ses oiseilz laist ; 

E cist laissent al mort ensevelir le mort, 

Ki guerpissent le munt, les richeises qu'il unt, 

El cezl unt esperance de regner senz dutance, 

Dés doinst A tute gent cest signefiement ! 

Which is, being interpreted by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. (‘ Popular Treatises on 
Science written during the Middle Ages,’ 
pp. 96, 97) :— 

“ Know this bird shows us a good example: thus 
does the wise man whom God has inspired; he 
leaves his eggs on the earth to obtain the love of 
God, him who begat him, the mother who bore 
him, all those of his lineage, he is of so holy a 
mind, as do the holy canons, the hermits, and the 
holy monks: and that merit they will have of all 
the good which they will do, as the beast dves 
when itleaves its young birds; and these leave to 
the dead to bury the dead, who leave the world, 
and the riches which they have, have hope to 
reign in heaven without doubt. May God give to 
all people this meaning!” 


We shall see presently that the Cristo of 
Burgos was for some time in possession of 
Augustines. In ‘The Romance of Religion,’ 
by Olive and Herbert Vivian (1902), we are 
told of it :— 


“This image is famed all over Spain for the 
miracles it has wrought, and the priests who 
have charge of the chapel constantly declare 
that they have seen it move its head and arms. 
The legend says that a merchant returning from 
Flanders found it when sailing alone in the 
Bay of Biscay. It was first preserved in the 
Augustine Monastery, and was so much coveted by 
other monks that twice it was stolen. Each time, 
however, the image refused to stay in its new home, 
and found its way back unaided to the Augustines. 


In former days it was concealed behind three 
curtains of silk covered with gold and pearl em- 
broideries, which would open slowly and solemnly 
to the sound of bells on great ceremonies. The 
weariness and deathlike appearance of the figure 
are unutterable. To give an additional touch of 
realism, the wooden body is covered with human 
skin, which, in the course of centuries, has become 
all cracked and scarred. Fora long time this was 
disbelieved, but a French writer obtained per- 
mission to examine the figure closely, and confirmed 
the truth of it. He noticed, too, that on the hands 
and feet the nails are attached to the skin. The 
head is made of wood, but the hair and beard are 
real. The people of Burgos say that the hair has 
not ceased to grow, and moreover declare that the 
image sweats every Friday."’—Pp. 109-11. 

Who was the investigating Frenchman ? 
Not very long ago I was assured by a 
sacristan of reverent bearing at Burgos 
Cathedral that the skin was not human, but 
bovine. He believed in the miraculous power 
of the Cristo. I neglected to notice the eggs, 
though I had read of them beforehand, looking 
rather at the crucifix than at its accessories. 
I was reminded by seeing them figured in a 
picture in the baptistery in one of the parish 
churches (probably that of San Gil), and 
returned to the Cathedral to compensate 
myself for my oversight, but, sey 
found the image veiled. I have one of Lau- 
rent’s photographs of the subject. 

I am very much obliged to Don Florencio 
pE Unacon for offering to correspond with 
me direct ; but I should be sorry to deprive 
‘N. & Q.’ of the pleasure and advantage of 
his communications. Sr. SwItrHrn. 


Sr. Georce §. ii. 168).—One can only 
assume that the proverb alluded to has its 
origin in the old pictures which show our 
titular saint in the act of slaying the dragon 
—as we should say in Yorkshire, “ He never 
gets any forrader.” And lest any of my 
readers examine the coins in their pockets 
and say that the charger bestridden by the 
saint has no saddle, 1 will here tell them 
that engravings may be met with showing 
St. George seated on a saddled horse. 

As bearing upon this subject the following 
account of the ‘** Riding of St. George” will 
prove of interest. In the church of St. Martin 
at Leicester was formerly held St. George’s 
Guild, a fraternity which was invested with 
peculiar privileges, and annually ordained a 
sort of jubilee in the town with the above 
title. The master of the guild gave public 
notice to the inhabitants of the day appointed 
for the ceremony. 

In an old hall-book, anno 17 Edward IV., 
is an express order enjoining all the in- 
habitants, by general summons, to attend 
‘*to ride against the King, or for riding the 
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George, or any other thing, to the pleasure 
of the mayor and worship of the town.” 
Another order occurs, 24 Roary VIL., speci- 
fying “that every one of the forty-eight 
should contribute towards the support of 
St. George’s Guild; those who had been 
chamberlains sixpence, and the others four- 
pence annually.” In 15 Henry VIIL, the 
master having neglected to notice or pro- 
claim this annual custom, an order was made, 
subjecting him to a fine of 5/. in default 
of appointing a day between St. George's 
Day and Whit Sunday. In the St. George’s 
Chapel attached to the church the effigy of 
a horse harnessed, or decorated with gaudy 
church trappings, was formerly kept. After 
the Reformation. according to p. 133 of ‘A 
Walk through Leicester,’ 1804, this horse 
was sold for twelvepence. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


I have no acquaintance with the work 
from which Mr. Hartnes quotes, but I have 
on several occasions heard the proverb 
“Always in his saddle, but never on his 


way,” used with reference to equestrian | 


statues generally, especially where the horse’s 

legs express movement. Perhaps this is the 

meaning in the passage quoted. 
A. 


Catford, S.E. 


William IV., c. 86, which came into opera- 
tion on 1 March, 1837, and made provision 
| by its 20th section for the registration of the 
| birth of the child of an English parent born 
at sea on board a British vessel. 
In 1805 the child, if its parents were 
members of the Church of England, would, 
| if not baptized before its arrival in England, 
| be no doubt baptized in some parish church 
lin England. But there was no obligation to 
have it baptized in any particular parish. 
Search for a record of the baptism might be 
made in the register of the parish in which 
the Saracen’s Head was situate, and perhaps 
| in those of some of the 


| 
_ In sum, the Stepney parishionership legend 
lean be accounted for by the fact that in the 
olden days Wapping was the common landing- 
| place for seafaring folk, whence the nearest 
register (7.e., christening) would be used. 
Further, many sailor-fathers lived in Stepney 
| until very recently. Is it a fact that a child 
born at sea cannot be charged as a passenger ? 
MEDICULUs. 


Oxrorp ALMANAC Desitcners (10% 8S. ii. 
428).—The first Oxford Almanac was drawn 
up by Maurice Wheeler, minor canon of 
Christ Church in 1673. Robert White en- 
graved the sheet almanac in 1674. The 


| prints of forty-seven of the earlier numbers 

Ruskin at Nevcuatec (10% S. ii. 348)—I| were mostly engraved by Michael Burghers, 
can recall no passage in which Ruskin gives|and those from 1723 to 1751 chiefly by 
an account of his receiving his first revela-| Vertue. For fuller accounts of these almanacs 
tion of the beauty of nature when walking | consult Vertue’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ 


on the shores of the lake of Neuchatel, and I 
would suggest that Mrs. STEPHENSON is under 
a misapprehension in the matter. If she will 
turn to ‘ Preterita,’ vol. i. c. vi. secs. 133, 
134, and 135 (1899 edition), she will find an 
account of the author's sensations at his first 
sight of the Alps from a garden-terrace at 
Schaffhausen, which is probably the passage 
she is in search of. In the last-mentioned | 
section Ruskin says that the sight of the 
Alps was to him not only the revelation of 
the beauty of the earth, but the opening of | 
the first page of the volume, and that to that 
garden-terrace at Schaffhausen and the lake 
of Geneva his heart and faith constantly re- 
turned in every impulse that was nobly alive 
in them, and every thought that had in it 
help or peace. Vol. ii. of ‘ Preterita’ con- 
tains much about Geneva. J. Cores, Jun. 
Frome. 


Bretu at SEA 1805 (10% ii. 448). — 
At the date mentioned there was not any 
official registration of births in 
This was introduced by the Act 6 & 7 


vol. v. 280; ‘Oxoniana,’ i. 178 ; Gentleman’s 
Magazine, \xi. 207 ; ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2™'S. i. 255. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mayers’ Sone (10% §. i. 7).—It does not 
seem as though any answer were forthcoming 
to the query at the above reference as to the 
melody. If, however, one does appear, may 
we hope to have therewith a pronouncement 
as to whether the version of the first verse 
there given from 3™ §. vii. 373 is correct? It 
differs from that set out in Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities’ (Bohn’s edition), i. 230, and 
Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ i. 567-8. 

Joun B. WArINEWRIGHT. 


Partsa DocuMENTS: THEIR PRESERVATION 
(10 §S. ii. 267, 330, 414, 476).—A statement on 
p. 476 by Mr. CoLeman, referring to the 
parish records in this Library, is likely to 
cause inconvenience and disappointment if 
allowed to pass uncorrected. The records 
deposited here do not contain a single parish 
register, as stated by him, but consist chiefly 
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of vestry minutes, churchwardens’ accounts, | coverer (or rather the introducer, for the 
and rate-books. The collection consists of | custom was an ancient one), who risked the 
considerably more than 4,400 manuscripts, | life of her own child in order to mitigate 
and no fewer than 63 parishes and 17 wards| the terrors and sufferings of her fellow- 
of the City are represented. B. Kerrie. | countrymen. She remains, for all time, the 
Guildhall Library, E.C. ioneer, in —y country at least, = oo 
ater researches in preventive inoculation by 
| from the fol-| saved, and which promise still greater results 
lowing work which is offered for 4s. the fatare. To 
& | memorial in Lichfield Cathedral seems on a 
= Son, 61, New | par with a suggestion to destroy all mementoes 
Oxford Street, W.C., in their Catalogue! cay George Stephenson, because his 
of Second-hand Books, No. 75, December, | 

hed original locomotives have not been found 
equal to the requirements of the twentieth 
“ No. 157. Cromwell (The House of). A (Genea- | century. J. Foster PALMER 
logical History of the Family and Descendants of | g§ Royal Avenue, S.W 
the Protector. By James Waylen. A new edition, erage onttes 
revised by J.G. Cromwell. 8vo, cloth, Stock, 1897.".| Lady M. W. Montagu’s claim is indisputable; 


I have a copy of Betham’s ‘Genealogical 


| but inoculation did not at once “take on.” 
Tables,’ London, 1795, but in Table delxvi., | M Diary, 
House of Cromwell,’ he merely gives Mary 33 M 1770. 
(fifth child and fourth daughter) as daughter lated 
of Bridget Cromwell (born 1624, married | 24? of dear George s weltare, he is inocu ate 
5 January, 1647, died 5 September, 1681) and for the smallpox...... providence has given 


Henry Ireton, Lord Deputy of Ireland 1651, such abundant success to that means with 
and married to Nicholas Carter. respect to somany who have submitted to it.” 


Francis H. Retron. It was opposed by the bishops till 1760, and 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. |its adoption may be credited to Benjamin 
Jesty, of Downshay, near Corfe Castle, it 
VACCINATION AND [NocuLATIon (10 §. ii. | becoming very general about 1797. A. H 
27, 132, 216, 313, 394, 456).— Lady Mary| 
Wortley Montagu was certainly one of the| _ CLock By W. Frankutn (10" 5. ii. 448).— 
great benefactors of the human race, and it In augmentation to your note on this 
would indeed be a disgrace to this country | ™atter, if Mr. Ricnarps will refer to ‘Old 
if no memorial of her existed. Like other Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ by 
reat discoverers, she made no claim to| Britten, p. 313, he will find illustrations of 
nality. Her method was improved upon, a or corners given, and mention made 
and by the end of the eighteenth century | *#at the double cupid and crown came in 
the operation had come to be attended with | about the time of Queen Anne; though from 
comparatively slight risk. Of 5,964 people | his query I gather that this is an adornment 
inoculated in the three years 1797-9 only | 1m the shape of a casting put on above the 
three died. During this century inoculation | 84uare dial, and I think he will find that this 


was practically the only means of mitigating | was not introduced till about 1740-50. —_ 
in any degree the terrors of that frightful| ,1 should advise that the works and hands 


scourge which, as Macaulay says, was “always | Of the clock be carefully looked at by a 
present, filling the churchyards with corpses, | Competent clockmaker who understands the 
tormenting with constant fears all whom it | Works of old clocks, as in many long clocks 
had not yet stricken, leaving on those = now, though the dials are old, the works and 
lives it spared the hideous traces of its | C@S¢ are new, or comparatively so. 
power.” Had the practice of inoculation H. J. Grrrorp. 
continued it would, no doubt, have become | Srr WALTER L’EsPec (10" S. ii. 287).— When 
the present time, through improved|I read the query at the above reference I 
methods and selection of cases, a safe and | opened my eyes in wonderment. A Richard 
simple operation, attended with but little | Speke at Whitelackington in 1183! I should 
risk and only a passing inconvenience. But| like to know the source of your querist’s 
another method was discovered by which | information. The Spekes are not found at 
these results were arrived at more rapidly, | Whitelackington for a space of 250 years after 
and the original method was, as a matter of| the above date, as shall subsequently 
course, suppressed. But this fact in no way | explain. At that early date the Montsorrels 
diminishes the honour due to the heroic dis-| were lords of Whitelackington. In 1166 
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Alured de Monte-Sorel held three knights’ 
fees of Gerbert de Percy, a representative 
of Roger Arundel, the Domesday owner of 
Whitelackington. 

In all the pedigrees of the Speke family 
which I have carefully examined I have 
been able to find no link establishing a 
connexion between the L’Espees of Yorkshire 
and those of Devonshire or Somerset. That 
there was a connexion, and that the West- 


Country Spekes claimed such in early times, | 


is probable ; but, so far as I know, satisfactory 
evidence thereof is non-existent. It would 
appear that they were settled in Devonshire 
as early as the other branch is found in York- 
shire. Sir William Pole, who wrote in the 


early part of the seventeenth century, refers | 


to Brampford Speke, a parish near Exeter, as 
follows 


“It hath a very longe tyme bine the inheritance 
of the name of Speak or Espeak, which have bine in 
the first tymes, not long after ye Conquest, men of 
very greate estate and condition, as it may appeare 
by this deede followinge, as exemplitied in the 
lieger booke of thabbey of Tor.” 

The deed need not be quoted here, but it 
would seem the manor of Brampford was 
conferred, as a reward for his services, upon 
the founder of the family. He was given 
also other manors in Devonshire and else- 
where ; then, after a time, branches were to 
be found settled in the adjoining county 
of Somerset, and also in Bedfordshire and 
Lancashire. The daughter of Sir Walter 
l'Espec married Peter Roos, the founder of the 
family of the Duke of Rutland. Walter's only 
son was killed while hunting, whereupon the 


father, full of grief, became a monk, and died | 


in 1153. I think it probable that he was 
brother to the grandfather of Richard l’Espec, 
and that his (Walter's) father was one of the 
Conqueror's fortunate followers. I think 
there can be no question but the name |’Espec 
is derived from the Norman-French |'Espicier, 
in O.E. the spicer. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. it became Speke. A variant was 
Speck. Leland writes it Spek. It is a strange 
circumstance that the name is not to be 
found in the ‘Testa de Nevill.’ 
Richard!’ Espec’s great-grandson Sir William 
’Espec married Alice, daughter of Sir 
William Gervoise, of Exon, and had by her 
a son William, who married Juliana, daughter 
of Sir John de Valletort, of Clist St. Lawrence. 
They had two sons, William and John. John 
resided at Brampford ; his wife wasConstance, 


daughter of John de Esse, and they had | 


three sons, two of whoim died s.p., leaving 
W illiam the third son, who assumed the name 
of Speke. John Speke, son of this William, 


married Joan, daughter of John Keynes, of 
Dowlish Wake (who died 8 Henry V.), and 
thereby obtained estates in Dowlish which 
| had been acquired by the family of Keynes, 
in the time of Henry III., by marriage with 
the heiress of Thomas Wake. Sir John 
Speke, Knt., the son of John Speke and Joan 
his wife, married Alice, cousin and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Beauchamp, Knt., who died in 
1430, and in that way the Spekes acquired 
Whitelackington, and also the manorof Ashill. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century the 
Spekes removed from Brampford to Somerset- 
shire, taking up their residence first at 
Whitelackington House, next at Dillington 

House, and finally at Jordans. 
| Since writing the above, I believe I have 
| traced the source of Lapy RussELt’s error. 

In ‘A Compleat [!] History of Somerset,’ 
published at Sherborne in 1742, this paragraph 
occurs :— 
**Whitelackington, a village in soil rich and 
fertile, and in situation healthy and pleasant, once 
the seat of the family of L’Especs or Spekes. Their 
| ancestor Richard Espec founded three goodly abbeys, 
Kirkham, Rievaulx, in Yorkshire, and Wardon, in 
Bedford, in the second of which he lived two years, 
and there died and was buried. This Richard was 
| the first that fixed his seat here, and from him 
ltwenty generations had descended in Camden’s 
time 1607! 

This work was mainly a compilation from 
| Camden, with additions by other writers, and 
| the above extract affords another specimen 
of the way in which history is written. 

Wa. Locke Raprorp. 


Ilminster. 


WooLMEN IN THE Firteenta Century (10 
S. ii. 448).—Appended to Miss E. Dixon's 
excellent paper on ‘The Florentine Wool 
Trades in the Middle Ages,’ printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
New Series, vol. xii., 1898, is a eaten 
which your correspondent may find it worth 
| his while to look at. G. L. APPERSON. 


James Bischoff wrote ‘A Comprehensive 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Manu- 
factures’ (London, 1842, 2 vols.), and John 
James a ‘History of the Worsted Manu- 
facture in England’ (London, 1857). 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Your correspondent will find some in- 
'teresting particulars of the wool trade in 
| Gloucestershire in ‘The Cely Papers : Selec- 
tions from the Correspondence and Memo- 
randa of the Cely Family, Merchants of the 
| Staple, 1475-88’ (Royal Historical Society, 
| Camden Series, iii. vol. i., 1900). For later 
| times 1 may mention ‘State of the Case and 
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a Narrative of Facts relating to the late | 


Commotions and Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester, 1757, and Exell’s 
‘Brief History of the Weavers of the County 
of Gloucester, 1838. The latter cites the 
rincipal points of the laws passed temp. 
Jlizabeth. G. P. 


I should advise your correspondent to 
consult ‘Wool Trade in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Century’ (Traill’s ‘Social England,’ 
ji., 1897), and ‘Uses of Wool in Ancient 
Times’ (Burnley’s ‘Wool and Wool Comb- 
ing,’ 1889). Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[W. C. B. also refers to ‘ The Cely Papers.’ ] 


Cawoop Famiry (10 §. ii. 205).—It may 
interest your correspondent to know that 
there is a very flourishing branch of the 
Cawood family in South Africa. 
British settlers of 1820 was David Cawood. He 
came from U pwood Farm, and Cawood’s Mill, 


near Keighley, in Yorkshire, and settled near | 
Grahamstown, in the eastern province of Cape | 


Colony. He was married, and brought with 
him six sons and three daughters, whose 


descendants now number upwards of four | 


hundred persons. The most distinguished 
of his sons were Samuel and Joseph, who 
subsequently became members of the Legis- 


lative Council, which carries with it the title | 


of “ Honourable.” But the brothers had been 
renowned for their courage and daring many 
years before. In 1830 William, James, Joseph, 
and Samuel Cawood went through Kafirland 
to Natal on a trading expedition. It was a 
perilous undertaking, for the tyrant Dingaan 


was then in full power, and showed little | 


mercy to those who ventured within his 
dominions. They stayed ten days at the 
chief's kraal, but when they left he treacher- 
ously sent an impi to overtake and kill 


them. Fortunately they took the route along | 


the beach, while the impi took the inland 
route, and, as heavy rains had obliterated 
their spoor, the bold youths escaped, and 
were spared to take a leading part in the 
future history of the colony. 

I have before me ** the ensigns armorial of 
the Hon. Joseph Cawood, Esq., M.L.C., Cape 
of Good Hope,” which are blazoned thus: 
Party per chevron embattled sable and 
argent, three stags’ heads caboshed, counter- 
changed, for Cawood ; for difference, a border 
party per fesse charged with an orle of 
trefoils slipped, all counter-changed ; and 
for cadetship a fleur-de-lis sable on the apex 
of the chevron. Crest, on a wreath of his 


colours a stag’s head caboshed ppr., charged 
Motto, “Suaviter.” 


with a fleur-de-lis sable. 


Among the | 


There is a life of John Cawood, Queen’s 
Printer temp. Philip and Mary, in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 
J. A. Hewrrt, D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstown. 
Rectory, Cradock, South Africa. 


In the biography in the ‘D.N.B.,’ ix. 379, 
of John Cawood, the Queen’s Printer, an 
account is given of his children by his first 
wife Joane- , including their son John 
Cawood, B.C.L., the Wykehamist, who 
is said to have died of the po in 
London in 1570. See Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 


Scholars’ and Foster's ‘Alumni Oxoni- 
enses. [ should be grateful for infor- 
mation concerning the precise date and 


| place of this son’s burial. According to the 
|*D.N.B.’ the names of the printer's second 
land third wives are not known. Was either 
of them “Agnes Keame, widow, of St. Cle- 
ment Danes,” for his marriage with whom 
| ** John Cawood, of St. Faith’s,” obtained a 
general licence from the Bishop of London, 
21 June, 1569 (Harl. Soc. Publ., xxv. 12) A 


It may be of interest to record the following 
sketch pedigree, viz., David, died 1348 ; John, 
|died 1390; John, died 1402-3; Peter, died 

1435 ; John, living 1427, apparently died vp. 
| Margaret, his heir, married Richard of Aclam, 
near Cleveland, 1475. Here John, son of 
David, is the grantee of 1336 at Stirling, in 
favour of his son John and the wife, named 
| Margaret de Hathersege. But these Cawoods 

are mixed up with the Cecils, for we have 

a David Cecil of Cawood ; and there was a 
| Sisley family at Fountains about 1400, the 
abbey being closely identified with Cawood. 
| Further, the Cawoods at Stirling collide with 
| the Sitsylt legend of Stirling. It is easy to 
| postulate a theory by which Cecil, quese- 
Cawood, was supplanted by Sitsylt to frame 
a pedigree. 

These Cawoods were foresters, or keepers 
of the local woodland, for several generations ; 
but there are two places so named — the 
principal one in Yorkshire, as above, the 
other in Lancashire. 

John, the Queen’s Printer, left a son 
named William, who was Master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1592, also in 1599. 

A. HALL. 

Rob. Cawood, Clerk of the Pipe in the 
King’s Exchequer, was buried in the church of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 1466 (Stow, *‘ Survey 
of London’). R. J. FYNMORE. 


Allen (‘ Hist. of London,’ iii. 65) says :— 
‘*Henry VI. in the 24th of his reign, 1445, gave a 
licence to Dame Joan Astley, sometime his nurse 
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Robert Cawood, Clerk of the Pipe, and Thomas 
Smith to refound the [brotherhood connected with 
the church of St. Botolph without Aldersgate] to 
the honour of the Holy Trinity.” 

Concerning the celebrated portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the possession of Blairs 
College, the following sentence occurs in the 
description given by the secretaries on the 
occasion of the Tercentenary Exhibition at 
Peterborough in 1887 :— 

“It is very probable that this portrait may have 
been painted by Amyas Cawood for Jane Kennedy 
and Elizabeth Curle after their removal to France. 
The portrait of the decapitated head at Abbotsford 
is signed Amyas Cawood, and he may have painted 
this portrait from a drawing made in Queen Mary’s 
lifetime.” 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Cuittern Hunpreps (10 §. ii. 441).— 
A very interesting article upon these appeared 
in the November issue of the World and his 
Wire, contributed by Mr. Yoxall, M.P. 

W. Curzon YEo. 

BirtH-Marks (10% §,. i. 362, 430, 493).— 
See note U to‘ Redgauntlet.’ Is it known to 
whom Scott refers in this note? 

Joun B. WarNewricur. 


Berwick : Steps or Grace (10 S. ii. 426). 
—In the history of the town and guild of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, by John Scott, reference 
is made to the “Steps of Grace,” among the 
bounds or lands belonging to the freemen. 

Lamberton Toll is at the boundaries of the 
— with the liberties of Berwick, and 
vere many marriages were celebrated, as at 
Gretna Green. At the Scottish side of the 
bridge which crosses the Tweed at Cold- 
stream, the boundary line there between 
England and Scotland, it was quite a common 
thing for similar unions to take place. In an 
old edition of ‘Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scot- 
land’ it is stated :— 

“Coldstream enjoys part of that matrimonial 
trade which has become so notorious at Gretna 
Green. The person keeping the chief inn shows, 
with some pride, the room in which Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham submitted to hymeneal bonds.” 
And a foot-note adds :— 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance that three 
Lord Chancellors of England, out of four in 
succession, were married in this clandestine manner. 
We need scarcely mention that the other guilty 
persons were Erskine and Eldon.” 

J. Liypsay Hixson. 

Jedburgh Public Library. 


I well remember the marriages that used to 
take place at Lamberton Toll in 1853. The 
bridge across the Tweed between Coldstream 
and Cornhill was the resort of young people 


| 


| at fuir time who wanted a hurried and cheap 
marriage. ALFRED F. CuRWEN. 


Steps of Grace is the name of a farmhouse 
near Berwick-on-Tweed. Lamberton Toll 
Bar was the Gretna Green of the Eastern 
| Border. There isan article, with illustrations 
of it, in Monthly Chronicle of North-Country 
Lore and Legend, 1888, p. 320. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


Care Bar MEN (10* §. ii. 346, 397).—Is it 
possible that Lord St. Vincent meant 
capstan bar men? “Capbar” is an obsolete 
form for “capstan bar.” The men who 
worked at these bars did probably not 
belong to the seafaring aristocracy. 

C. THreme. 


CHILDREN AT Executions (10% 8. ii. 346, 
/454).—I have heard the present courteous 
| owner of Aldcliffe Hall, on the banks of the 
| Lune, near here (Edward Bousfield Dawson, 
| Esq., J.P.), describe being taken out as a boy 
|from the Royal Grammar School (removed 
from near the church in 1851) to see criminals 
executed at the Castle hard by. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


I remember many years ago an old friend 
of mine, who died at the age of ninety, 
describing to me how, when he was a boy at 
the old Grammar School, Sheffield, the master 
gave all the boys a holiday, and took them 
in procession to see Spence Broughton gib- 
beted on Attercliffe Common, 6 February, 
1792. Spence Broughton was executed at 
York for robbing the postboy who was 
carrying the mail-bag between Sheffield and 
Rotherham. It was a general holiday in 
Shettield the day that Broughton was gib- 
| beted. CHARLES GREEN. 


| Verse TRANSLATIONS oF (10% 
ii. 448).—The six adaptations from Moliére 
printed in “ Morley’s Universal Library ” are 
yractically all in prose, although in Van- 
‘The Mistake’ (‘Le Dépit Amour- 
| eux’) and Wycherley’s ‘The Plain Dealer’ 
|(‘Le Misanthrope’) the characters occasion- 
ally break into verse under the influence of 
|strong emotion. In Fielding’s ‘The Miser’ 
\(‘L’Avare’) and Cibber’s ‘The Non-Juror’ 
(‘Le Tartufe’) a couplet sometimes occurs. 
Of course songs are inserted in all the plays 
where needed. A. R. Bay ey. 


Arnsty 8. ii. 25,97, 455).—Sr. 
is referred to Coventry, Dorking, Hilton 
(Dorset), Hindon (Wilts), South Molton, 
Thurcaston, and Buntingford. The prefix 
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Ain or An=hen=old ; and, as mere spellings 

do not count, compare Ainstable, Ainthorpe, 

Aintree. Artuur HALL. 
Highbury, N. 


“LS.” (10% §. ii. 428).—The explanation 
as to the meaning of these letters on copies 
of, or drafts of, deeds is quite correct. But 
why any solicitor should have had, as seems 
suggested, the same letters, in that con- 
nexion, placed on a mural tablet to his 
memory, would be beyond his con/réres to 
conceive. Probably they do stand for Law 
Society, the title popularly used by solicitors 
for the then Incorporated Law Society of 
the United Kingdom, now changed to the 
Law Society. MISTLETOE. 


“Mare” (10 §. ii, 426, 453).—Dr. Edwin 
Freshfield, in a foot-note on p. iii of the 
Introduction to the ‘ Records of the Society 
of Gentlemen Practisers in the Courts of 
Law and Equity,’ says of the phrase “ male 
and unfair practice” :— 

“The word ‘male’ is not, as I first thought, a 
mistake in spelling, but represents, I believe, the 
manner in which the word we call ‘ mal-practice’ 
was then pronounced.” 

It ig obvious that the ‘ Records’ are making 
use of the word as an adjective. 
MISTLETOE. 


Battte or Spurs (10% §. ii. 426).— 
Townsend, in his ‘ Manual of Dates,’ under 
the name ‘ Guinegate,’ mentions two battles 
as having been fought at this place: the 
first, that in which the Flemings defeated 
the French, 11 July, 1302; the second between 
Henry VIII. and the French, 16 August, 
1513. He says both were called ‘* the Battle 
of the Spurs.” 

The first of these, I believe, is more cor- 
rectly known as the battle of Courtrai. In 
this engagement the Flemings, numbering 
20,000, consisting principally of weavers from 
Ghent and Bruges, were led by the Count of 
Namur. The French, under Robert, Count 
of Artois, numbered 7,000 knights and 40,000 
infantry. The French were utterly routed, 
and from the number of gilt spurs gathered 
on the field, and hung up as a trophy in the 
church of the convent of Groenangen, 
the battle took its name, being called by 
the French journée des éperons d'or. Long- 
fellow refers to the encounter in * The Belfry 
of Bruges’ :— 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 
Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the 
Spurs of Gold. 

The battle in Henry VIII.’s reign was 
fought at Guinegate, near Tournai, the 


French, under the Duc de Longueville, being 
put to flight. Hume (ed. 1807) gives the 
accepted explanation of the name “ Battle 
of Spurs,” saying that the engagement was 
so called because the French “made more 
use of their spurs than their swords.” The 
following are the authorities he supplies at 
the foot of the page: ‘Mémoires de Bellai,’ 
liv. i. ; Polydore Virgil, liv. xxvii. ; Holinshed, 
p- 822; Herbert. 

1 have not had opportunity to refer to 
these works, which possibly might throw 
further light on the name. The alternative 
explanation from a “ village named Spours ” 
is new to me, and I can find no mention of 
such derivation in ‘Ency. Brit.,’ Townsend, 
Haydn, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ Rosse, Ploetz, 
Knight’s ‘Cyclo. of Geography,’ or Dr. 
Brewer's ‘The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions,’ which all adhere to the old expla- 
nation. Cur. Watson. 


Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ (twenty- 
second ed., 1898) gives the following under 
‘Spurs, Battle of’ :— 

“This battle was popularly called the battle of 

the ‘Spurs,’ because the French used their spurs 
more than their srords. The name was really 
obtained from the village of Spowrs near which it 
was fought.— Lodge.” 
But, on the other hand, here are other 
authorities. Lingard, in his ‘History of 
England.’ in speaking of the fight, says: 
“The French, with their characteristic 
humour, denominated [it] the Battle of the 
Spurs ” (vol. iv. chap. vi.). 

Hume and Smollett, in their ‘ History of 
England’ (vol. iii. chap. xxvii.), say :— 

“This action, or rather rout, is sometimes 
called the Battle of Guinegate, from the place 
where it was fought; but more commonly the 
Battle of Spurs, because the French, that day, 
made more use of their spurs than of their weeds 
or military weapons.” 

Brewer, in his ‘Reign of Henry VIII. 
(vol. i. p. 31, foot-note), has: “The Battle 
of the Spurs was fought at Guinegaste, or 
rather at Bomye, near Terouenne, on August 
18.” The Rev. F. Bright, in his ‘ History 
of England,’ says: “This curious panic the 
Hee christened the Battle of the Spurs” 
(vol. ii. p. 370, third ed., 1888). And finally, 
to quote once again, Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles’ 
(of England, Scotland, and Ireland) has it 
thus :— 

‘This incounter chancing thus...... was called the 
battell Des Esprons, by the Frenchmen themselves, 
that is to saie, the battell of spurres: foresomuch 
as they in stéed of sword and lance used their 
spurres with all their might and maine to pricke 
foorth their horsses to get out of danger ; so that 
in them was verefied the old prouérbe, One paire 
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of heeles is worth two paire of hands. "*"—‘ England,’ that he survived the attack of the bowmen, 
vol. iii., * Henrie the Fight. - - and was actually convalescent when he was 
B. W. | beaten to death with clubs. Our St. Edinund, 
King of the East Angles, was also used as a 
It was a minor affair at Guinegate, near| target by the Danes, and was finally be- 
Calais, that was called the Battle of the | headed. Sr. SwItTHn. 
Spurs in derision, because, it is said, of the | 
unusual energy with which the vanquished | Ostivious” (10" ii. 446).—Dr. Murray, 
rode off the field. This was on 18 August, |‘ N-E.D.,’ vii. 23, says that oblimon may be 
1513. But the great Battle of the Spurs was | ** forgetfulness as resulting from inattention 
that of Courtray, in West Flanders. on | ot carelessness ; heedlessness, disregard,” and 
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Fort Augustus. 


11 July, 1302. 
between the nobles and the burghers, which, | 
with the subsequent battles of Bannockburn, 
Crecy, and Poictiers, decided the fate of | 
feudalism. In this encounter the knights | 
and gentlemen of France were entirely over- | 
thrown by the citizens of a Flemish manu- | 
facturing town. The French nobility rushed 
forward with loose bridles, and fell headlong, 
one after another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their enemies. | 
The Flemish were led by John, Count of 
Namur, and William de Juliers, and the 
whole French army was annihilated. Four | 
thousand golden spurs, worn by the French | 
knights, were found on the field after the | 
fight. Hence the name. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 
The name is a translation. Frenchmen | 
themselves named the affair Ju journée des | 
éperons, and it took place at Guinegaste 
(Guinegate), near Térouanne. The “Spours” | 
of Mr. Dormer’s “alternative derivation” | 
must be a bad joke. C. 5S. Warp. 


Pupuisners’ CatTaLocues (10% §. ii. 50, 
118, 357, 455).—In a curious little book called | 
*Culpeper’s Astrologicall Judgment of Dis- | 
eases Enlarged’ (1653) there is a very in- | 
teresting catalogue of fifty-five books by the | 
same publisher. The list is headed :— 

“Reader, These Books following are printed for 
Nath. Brooks, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Angel in Cornhil.” 

The whole list seems to me of the greatest 
interest. There are several works by Bishop 
Hall of Norwich, by Nicholas Culpeper, and 
one “ By the truly noble Elias Ashmole, Esq.” 
Wa. Norman. 
6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


| 


STATUE DISCOVERED AT CHARING Cross 
(10 8. ii. 448).—If the virtuosi mentioned in 
the quaint paragraph quoted by Mr. HoLpEN 
MacMIcHAEL were “amused” by the statue 
discovered at Charing Cross, hagiologists may 
have smiled at the assertion that St. Sebastian, 
whom it was supposed to represent, had been 
“shot to death by arrows.” We are told 


It was the first great battle | 


gives instances beginning with 1470and 1526. 
Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dict.’ gives as the 
ground meaning of o//tviscor, “darkening of 
the mind,” ‘lost in thought.” W. C. B. 


AT §. ii. 469), 
—Mr. Arrerson will find drawings of the 
soapstone ingot mould referred to by Mr. Bent, 
and of the ingot of tin found at Falmouth 
(about 1823), in Bent’s ‘Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland '(Longman’s “ Silver Library,” 
1896), pp. 216-9. He can see a cast of the 
ingot at the School of Mines in Jermyn 
Street. Notes on the ingot by Col. Sir Henry 
James, R.E., are in the forty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Royal Institute of Cornwall 
(1863), where are drawings showing probable 
method of carrying on horseback and, in 
boats. The block is 2 ft. 11 in. long by 11 in. 
wide by 3in. thick (at centre), flat on one 
side, curved on the other, with indents a foot 
deep at each end, so that it somewhat 
resembles an astragalus, the weight 130]b. 
On the flat side is stamped a representation 
of itself. There are illustrations of it also 
in the late Copeland Borlase’s ‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Tin Trade in Cornwall’ 
(Plymouth, 1874). It is generally stated that 
the Pheenicians traded with Cornwall, and 
that the Cassiterides were West Cornwall, 
but the evidence seems very thin. The 
astragalus is such a convenient shape for 
carriage by men or a horse that it may well 
have had independent origin in different 
countries. 

On a wooden pillar illustrated on p. 47 of 
Bent’s book as above are two shields bearing 
the Cornish arms, the fifteen balls ‘* one and 
all” ; the chevron and herring-bone patterns 
seem common to Matabeleland, Mashonaland, 
and Cornwall. Are these facts also to be 
taken as evidence of Pheenician origin? The 
whole question of the relations of that 
wonderful people with Northern and Western 
Europe requires treatment by competent 
unprejudiced hands. YGREc. 


EMERNENSI AGro ii. 389) —This is 
the shire known popularly as “the Mearns,’ 
At thepresent 


officially as Kincardineshire. 
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day the names Gilroy and Gilruth are much 
more frequently to be found in the Mearns 
and the neighbouring shires of Aberdeen and 
Angus than elsewhere in Scotland, and their 
owners are doubtless of the same strain as 
the MacGilray commemorated by the Shrop- 
shire tablet. 

“Emernensi Agro” is evidently a transcrip- 
tion for “E Mernensi Agro.” “Hic erat 
occisus Mernensibus in Monahedne” (‘Chro- 
nicles of the Picts,’ tr. by Skene, Edinburgh, 
1867, 181, ‘Chron. Elegiacum’). This 
quotation refers to the death of Duncan IL, 
at Monachden, on the banks of the River 
Bervie, at the hands of ‘“*the men o’ th’ 
Mearns,” the Viri na Moerne of the Pictish 
Chronicle. Skene derives Mearns from 
Maghcircin, the plain of Circin, ¢e., of 
St. Cyriac, and says that Dunottar was the 
stronghold of this Pictish province. 

Henry T. PoLLarp. 

Molewood, Hertford. 


Suettey Famiry (9 xii. 426 ; 10 8. ii. 
155, 457).—At the last reference Mr. WAINE- 
WRIGHT mentions Henry Shelley, the success- 
ful defendant in “Shelley’s case.” There is 
a curious error about this case in the account 
given by the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lii. 41, of Sir William 
Shelley. After mentioning Sir William’s 
brothers (1) John Shelley, who “became a} 
Knight of the Order of St. John, and was | 
killed in defending Rhodes against the Turks 
in 1522,” and (2) Edward Shelley, ancestor of 
“the baronets of Castle Goring, Sussex | 
(created 1806), and Percy Bysshe Shelley, the 
poet,” the ‘D.N.B.’ proceeds thus :— 

“The youngest brother, John Shelley, died in 
1554. The settlement of an estate which he pur- | 
chased on the dissolution of Sion Monastery led to 
the important lawsuit known as ‘Shelley's case,’ 
and the decision known as the rule in ‘Shelley’s 
case’ (see Coke, ‘ Reports,’ i. 94).” 

The settlement was in fact made by the 
above-mentioned Edward Shelley, who died 
9 October, 1554 (see Coke, Joc. cit.). The de- 
fendant, Henry Shelley, who lived until 1623, 
was his grandson. A pedigree tracing the 
descent of the baronets of Castle Goring 
from the defendant is given in Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s ‘Sussex,’ LI. i. 40 (cf. II. ii. 77). 
Henry Shelley and Walter Shelley, the Win- 
chester scholars of 1594 and 1598 (Kirby), 
were two of the defendant's sons. Both may 
be found in Foster’s *‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
The Benjamin Beard whom Mr. Watne- 
WRIGHT mentions appears in a pedigree in 
Berry’s ‘Sussex Genealogies,’ p. 111, as having 


sold his lands in Sussex and moved into 
Hampshire. He claimed to have been at 


school at Winchester (8. P. Dom. Eliz., eexl viii. 


88), but I do not know whether he meant at 
the College. H. C. 


ASHBURNER Famity or OLNEY, Bucks 
(10 §. ii. 168).—One Ashburner was residing 
at Olney in the time of the poet Cowper. 
Under 1791 and 1792, he is mentioned in the: 
‘Diary’ of Samuel Teedon, schoolmaster, of 
that place, which dates from 17 October, 
1791, to 2 February, 1794, and was printed, 
under the editorship of Mr. Thos, Wright, in 
1902, for issue to the members of the Cowper 
Society. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Prioress’s Tale, and other Tales. By Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Done into Modern English by Prof. 
Skeat. (De La More Press.) 

The Early Lives of Dante. Translated by Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. (Same publishers.) 

We have here two notable additions to that series. 

of *“* King’s Classics,” issued from the De La More 

Press, which constitutes one of the pleasantest, 

prettiest, cheapest, and most scholarly series of this 

age of cheap books. Prof. Skeat’s modernization 
of Chaucer is the fifth volume that he has con- 
tributed, and seems intended to be final. It con- 
tains, in addition to ‘The Prioress’s Tale,’ *The 

Pardoner's Tale,’ ‘The Clerk’s Tale,’ *The Second 

Nun's Tale,’ and ‘The Canon's Yeoman’s Tale,’ 

together with notes and an index of names. Like 

the preceding renderings, it is spirited and excellent 
in all respects, while its introduction and notes 
supply a mass of useful, instructive, and entertain- 
ing matter. A picture of Griselda, from the National 

Gallery, forms an appropriate and very interesting 

frontispiece. 

The lives of Dante by Boccaccio and Bruni were 
issued by the Rev. Philip Henry Wicksteed in 189s. 
to his pupils. They have now been enlarged and 


| corrected, and are for the first time given to a 


general public. Whatever estimate may be formed 
of the accuracy of statements made by Dante’s 
early biographers, and especially by Boccaccio, 
both works are indispensable to the student, and 
the opportunity of obtaining them in so beautiful 
and trustworthy a shape is not easily to be over- 
estimated. Boccaccio, it is known, is responsible for 
the charges of licentiousness in Dante which modern 
biographers are anxious to disown or deny. Leo- 
nardo Bruni’s life has some inaccuracies, but is in 
the main trustworthy, even though distigured by 
one or two misstatements. Passages from Villari 
are given in the appendixes. Both works deserve 
and will obtain a warm reception. 

The Smith Family. By Compton Reade, M.A. 

(Stock.) 

A courLe of years after the appearance of Mr. 
Compton Reade’s excellent history of the Smith 
family it has been found expedient to issue it ina 
popular edition. That an account of this numerous 
family, sept, or clan should enjoy a large circula- 
tion was to be expected. It is seldom, however, in 
the case of a work of serious aim and purpose, a 
second and cheaper edition treads so close upon the 
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heels of the first. For an account of the work and 
its claims the reader is referred to 9" S. xi. 80. 


Poems of Tennyson. (Frowde.) 
To the Oxford edition of the poets in its latest 
form has been added a collection of the works of 
the late Laureate, comprising *The Princess,’ ‘In 
Memoriam,’ ‘ Maud,’ ‘Idylls of the King,’ ‘The 
Early Poems,’ *The Shorter Poems and Lyrics,’ 
and some later works, issued with indexes of 
titles and first lines. The whole occupies 632 pages, 
printed in a clear and legible type, and constitutes 
a pleasant, attractive, and eminently handy edition. 


A Simopsis of the 286 Forms of the Verb used in the 
Baskish New Testament of loannes Leicarraga, 
La Rochelle, 1571. By Edward Spencer Dodgson. 
(Amsterdam, Joannes Muller.) 

Turs tractate—the elaborate title-page of which, at 

some risk of loss of accuracy and intelligibility, we 

have had to abridge—is the work of our prized 
contributor Mr. Dodgson, whose fine scholarship 
our readers are in a position to estimate. So much 
attention has been attracted abroad by the views 
it enunciates that the work has been published 
by the Verhandelingen of the Royal Academy of 

Holland. We are able to claim no knowledge 

of Baskish, and must content ourselves with in- 

forming our readers of the appearance of the work 
and the singular honours that have been awarded it. 


Who's Who, 105. (A. & Black.) 

Who's Who Year-Book for 1905. (Same publishers.) 
In spite of the removal of the preliminary matter 
formerly incorporated in ‘Who's Who,’ so as to 
make the work more strictly what it aims at 
being—a biographical annual—its bulk, and in a 
corresponding degree its utility, constantly aug- 
ment, so that the present volume contains much 
over 1,800 pages. We personally tind it the most 
convenient work of reference upon our shelves, and 
the cases are few indeed in which we turn to it 
for information which it fails to supply. With the 
exception of the obituary for the last year, and 
the indispensable list of abbreviations, the book is 
now entirely made up of the names of people of 
distinction. 

The ‘Who's Who Year- Book,’ meanwhile, 
forms an indispensable supplement, handy of 
reference, and supplying all requisite information 
as to the House of Commons, the Corporation, 
“Government officials, the press, pseudonyms, and 
other matters, down to race-meetings. 


Messrs. Biack also publish for the twenty-fifth 
year (seventh year of new issue) the Hng/ishicoman’s 
Year-Book and Directory, 194, edited by Emily 
Janes, a work of annually increasing importance, 
containing a large amount of information not else- 
where accessible. 


An Almanack for the Year 145. By Joseph 
Whitaker. F.S.A. (Whitaker & Sons.) 

Whitaker's Peerage for 195. (Same publishers.) 

Tue claim which ‘ Whitaker's Almanack’ makes in 
the present volume to be considered “‘a national 
institution” has long been conceded it, and it may 
now be regarded as the hardiest of our “‘ hardy 
annuals.” Each succeeding year sees some addition 
to its merits. The addition to the thirty-sixth 
issue of a ‘ Political History of the World’ was so 
popular that in the thirty-seventh, and latest, 


further steps have been taken in the same direc. 
tion, and information concerning the military and 
educational systems, the progress of geographical 
exploration, and other matters of kindred interest 
is now supplied. So far as we have used the work, 
we can suggest none but the slightest additions, 
From the account of London clubs, for instance 
the Beefsteak is wanting. ’ 

Principal among the claims of the ‘ Peerage’ are 
convenience of shape and facility of reference. A 
special feature to which attention is directed is, 
however, the care that has been bestowed on the 
designations and styles of the relations of peers. 
The index to seats and residences is also to be 
commended. 


Ovr own share in the loss involved in the death 
of Mr. Norman Maccoll seems but small beside 
that of the Afhenwum, the fame and fortunes of 
which he did much to raise to the lofty pinnacle 
they at present occupy. It is, however, consider- 
able. Mr. Maccoll was not a frequent contributor to 
our columns. He took, none the less, a keen interest 
in our success, and his counsel and assistance were 
unfailing when any question arose of tactful con- 
duct or scholarly illustration. There were periods, 
indeed, in which the most serious editorial respon- 
sibilities drifted for a brief while into his hands, 
Personal affection is a matter on which it is super- 
fluous or prohibited to dwell. Our world is, how- 
ever, it may be said, the poorer for his departure. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Oy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, gen | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

W. H. M.-G. Dogmatism is puppyism grown 
older”).—The proverb does not occur among the 
quotations s.r. * Dogmatism’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ The 
author of the saying was asked for by the late Mr. 
E. WaALrorp at S. ix. 314, the following editorial 
note being appended to his question: “ lt has been 
assigned to Douglas Jerrold. Nothing is, however, 
better known than that most current jokes become 
assigned to the wag or the wit of the epoch.” 

A. H., Lincoln's Inn (“ Bee in his bonnet ”).—For 
illustrations of this and variant phrases see 8 8S. 
xi, 260 and the ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.r. ‘ Bee,’ section 5. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON : POET, NOVELIST, CRITIC. 

The CITY COMPANIES of LONDON. SCIENTIFIC FACT and METAPHYSICAL REALITY, 

LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY PARRY LIDDON. 

AT the MOORINGS. JULIA. The SILENT PLACES. THAT LITTLE MARQUIS of BRANDEN- 
BURG. DIALSTONE LANE. BACCARAT. The PRINCE CHAP. CHRISTMAS EVE on 
LONESOME. The DISCIPLINE of CHRISTINE. 

The SURVEY of INDIA. THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

BOOKS on BIRDS. 

ROMNEY: a BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAY. 

LIFE of RICHARD WAGNER. 

The POWER of DARKNESS. § 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


THREE PICTURES of IRISH SOCIETY. The EARLY HISTORY of INDIA, 

NAPOLEONIC STUDIES, The OLD PILGRIMS’ WAY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Edge of Circumstance; The Dark Ship; Dr. Luke; The Fight; Miss Brent of 
Mead ; The Eagle’s Shadow; The Transgression of Andrew Vane; a Japanese Nightingale; The 
White Lady of the Zenana. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Ghost Stories of an Antiquary; An Impressionist in England; Poems of 
Childhood ; Famous Fighters of the Fleet; An Indian Garden ; Siegfried,a Romance; The Adven- 
tures of Cock Robin and his Mate ; The Lady Electra; La Gymnastique Utilitaire ; Handy-Volume 
Atlas of London ; Stanley's Life of Arnold ; Selections from Christina Rossetti ; Reprints, 

LIST of NEW BOOK». 

NOTES from CAMBRIDGE ; The LESLIE STEPHEN MEMORIAL ; SALES, 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Native Tribes of South-East Australia ; Research at Liverpool; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sculpture and Architecture; Burlington Fine.Arts Club; Archeological Notes; 
Discoveries in Lycaonia, 1904 ; Romney’s Portraits ; Bettona ; Sales. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Comedy of Errors ; Marlowe's Doctor Faustus ; Margot ; A Little Brown Branch; Gossip, 
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WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 
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